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From Chambers’ Journal. 


INTELLIGENCE IN BEES, 


M. Felix Dujardin, who, a few years ago, 
published some interesting observations on 
the brain of insects, in which the existence of 
such an organ is, as he believes, an establish- 
ed fact, has since pursued his investigations 
into the same subject, and has found many 
noteworthy proofs of intelligence, which con- 
firm his former views. He set up a few bee- 
hives in his garden, to have the means of 
following up the inquiry immediately at hand ; 
and with these he noticed a repetition of the 
well-known fact, that the bees which had been 
brought from a distance took the usual means 


to acquaint themselves with the entrance to | 


their new habitations and their site, hovering 
for some minutes round the opening, with 


ly moistened sugar was placed in this opening 

one day in November, and a bee from one of 

the hives, having been allured by presenting | 

honey to it on a small stick, was carried to 

'the sugar. It began to eat, and continued for 
| five or six minutes; then having buzzed about 
| for some time in the opening, and on the out- | 
| side, with its head towards the entrance, as | 
though to reconnoitre it flew away. 
A quarter of an hour passed; after which | 

| bees came from the hive, to the number of 
'thirty, exploring the locality, the situation of | 
| which must have been indicated to them, as | 
there was no scent of honey to attract or| 
guide them. These, in turn, verified the! 
|marks by which they would be enabled again 
to find the much-prized spot, or to point it out 

\to others ; and from this time, day after day, | 
bees continued to travel from the hive to the | 


taken from the buds of plants. ‘ But one 
day,” says M. Dujardin, “I saw the bees col- 
lecting small particles of white paint from a 
hive which had been newly painted and left 
to dry. I had been surprised for some days 
to see the creatures going home laden with a 
white substance between their thighs, and at 
length discovered them detaching small frag- 
ments from the paint, with which, after filling 
their receptacles, they flew to the hive. The 
operation was so slowly performed as to be 
easily seen and perfectly understood ; and it 
is clear that the bees, finding a viscous sub- 
stance within reach, used it irrespectively of 
its other properties.” 

When bees return laden with pollen, they 
are extremely eager to rush into the hive ; but 
M. Dujardin has stopped one so burdened at 








the entrance, and the creature, after appear- 


their heads towards it, and gradually extend-| sugar, the latter being renewed as fast as| ing to be puzzled for a short time, flew away 
ing their explorations further and further from! consumed. Not a single bee, however, came | to a second entrance at the side of the hive, 
the spot. One of the hives having become! from the other hive; the occupants of this|thus evidently exchanging one idea for an- 
short of food in October, he placed near it a/ flew hither and thither as usual, while the|other. He states, too, that a stolen hive, 
plate filled with lumps of sugar coated with| bees which had first been made acquainted | which had been put away in a loft of the Court 


honey and slightly moistened. The bees—| with the presence of the sugar in the wall,|of Justice at Rennes, was found to be in full 
attracted, no doubt, by the scent of the honey | flew directly from the hive to the opening. | activity some months afterwards, when want- 


—came out in swarms, and in less than two 
hours devoured the whole, thus showing that 


This fact was fully established. 
If the sugar became dry by the evaporation | 


ed for purposes of evidence; and the bees 
made their way in and out by a small open- 


they were perfectly well aware of its presence. | of the moisture or syrup, the bees treated it|ing in the roof, which they had learned to 
As M. Dujardin relates in the Annales des| with perfect indifference, as though it were no/| distinguish from a thousand others ; an addi- 
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Sciences Naturelles, ** They soon accustomed 
themselves so well to associate the idea of my 
person and dress with the idea of this too 


more to them than lumps of earth. Now and 
then, one of the number would visit the spot, 
apparently to examine the state of the sugar. 


speedily exhausted daily provender, that if {If still dry, it was left untouched ; but if it 


walked in the garden at thirty or forty yards 
from the hive, eight or ten of them would 
come and hover around me, settle on my 
clothes and hands, and crawl over them in 
remarkable excitement.” The bees of the 
neighbour hive, however, made the discovery 
also, and fierce were the combats that arose 
between the two parties, and numerous the 
slain; and the war could only be prevented 
by putting the food out of sight of the hive for 
which it was not intended, and withholding 
the honey, so as to get rid of the attractive 
scent. 

One day, while on the watch, M. Dujardin 
saw a bee alight on some sugar placed on an 


had been moistened in the interval, the ex- 
plorer hastened at once to the hive, and 
quickly returned followed by other bees, 

The experiment which had thus succeeded 
so well with the first hive, was little better 
than a failure with the second, owing to its 
being well stocked with honey—the bees did 
not want food, and but a few visited the sugar. 
** Nevertheless,” as M. Dujardin says, “ the 
complete success, in the first instance, of an 
experiment so easily repeated, leaves no doubt 
as to the faculty which bees possess of trans- 
mitting very complex indications by corres- 
ponding signs,” 

Another interesting fact brought out by 


tional instance of their susceptibility of in- 
dividual impressions. This marvellous me- 
mory of localities is observed also in mam- 
mals and migratory birds. Savages, too, 
possess it; but the faculty grows weaker in 
man in proportion as he devotes himself to 
study. 

In the words of M. Dujardin : “ This is not 
simply an individual impression, an image of 
the locality preserved in the brain of the bee; 
the impression, indeed, exists ; but at the same 
time that it serves to guide the insect in its 
return, it becomes for it the motive of indica- 
tions to be transmitted by signs or otherwise, 
which could not be the case if we do not ac- 
cord to the creature a faculty of abstraction ; 
for the indications are sufficient to awaken in 
the bees to which they are transmitted the 
same impressions that the actual sight of sugar 
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or other objects has excited in the first disco- | washing and drying there is nothing to injure I they told him, “to get the renewal of the 


verers.” | 

Besides bee-hives, M. Dujardin has artificial | 
ant-hills in different parts of his house and 
garden, in which he keeps nine species of 
ants under continual observation, He finds 
them not less apt than the bees to communi- | 
cate impressions either of unexpected booty 
or sudden difficulties, 
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From the Plough, the Loom and the Auvil. 
WASHING BY STEAM. 


Many of the mechanical inventions and 
improvements of the present day are of prac- 
tical utility in the every-day business of life ; 
so that the labour of individuals or of families 
is materially dimished. One of this charac- 
ter is that denoted by our title. 

The following account is a description of 
the wash-room of the St. Nicholas Hotel of 





this city, [New York,] from a personal exami- 
nation by the editor of the Zrzbune: 

“ A strong wooden cylinder, four feet dia- 
meter, and four and a half feet long, is mount- 
ed on a frame, so as to be driven by a band 
on one end of the shaft. ‘This shaft is hol- 
low, with pipes so connected with it that hot 
or cold water, or steam, can be introduced at 
the option of the person in charge. The cyl- 
inder being half full of water, a door at one 
end is opened, and 300 to 500 pieces of cloth- 
ing are thrown in, with a suitable quantity of 
soap, and an alkaline fluid which assists in 
dissolving the dirt and bleaching the fabric, 





so that clothes after being washed in this 
manner increase in whiteness without having 
the texture injured. 

“When the cylinder is charged, it is put 
in motion by a small steam-engine, and made 
to revolve slowly, first one way a few revolu- 
tions and then the other, by which the clothes 
are thrown from side to side, in and out and 
through the water. During this operation the 
steam is let through a double-mouthed pipe, 
which has one mouth in and one mouth out 
of water ; the steam entering the water through 
the immersed end and escaping through the 
other, by which means it is made to pass 
through the clothes, completely cleansing 
them in fifteen or twenty minutes, The steam 
is now cut off, and the hot water drawn 
through the waste pipe, and then cold water 
introduced, which rinses the articles in a few 
more turns of the cylinder. They are now 
suffered to drain until the operator is ready to 
take them out, when they are put into the 
drying machine, which runs like a millstone ; 
and its operation may be understood by sup- 
posing that millstone to be a shallow tub, 
with wire net-work sides, against which the 
clothes being placed, it is put in rapid motion: 
the air passing in a strong current into the 
top and bottom of the tub and out of the sides, 
carries all the moisture with it into the outside 
case, from whence it runs away. ‘The length 
of time requisite to dry the clothes depends 
upon the rapidity of the revolving tub, If it 
should run 3000 revolutions a minute, five to 
seven minutes would be quite sufficient. When 
there is not sufficient steam to run the dryer 
with that speed, it requires double that. In 
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the fabric, Ladies’ caps and laces are put up 





greater and the lesser pardon, whose term is 


in netting bags, and are not rubbed by hand | nearly run, and which are necessary for the 


or machine to chafe or tear them in the least, | repair of our harbour, 


but are cleansed most perfectly. 

“It can readily be imagined what a long 
line of wash-tubs would be required to wash 
5000 pieces a day, and what a big clothes- 
yard to dry them in; while here the work is 
done by four persons, who only occupy part 
of a basement-room, the other part being oc- 
cupied by the mangle, and ironing and fold- 
ing-tables. Adjoining are the airing-frames, 
which are hung with clothes, and then shoved 
into a room steam-pipe heated, when they are 


|completely dried in a few minutes, 


* Small Family Machines—Almost the 
first thought, after witnessing the operation of 
this machine, was, can washing be done upon 
the same principle in small families? To our 
inquiries upon this point, we have received 
the following satisfactory information : 

“For common family use, hand-machines 
are made to cost from $40 to $50, with which 
a woman can wash 50 pieces at a time, and 
complete 500 in a day without labouring 
severely. For the purpose of washing, with- 
out driving the machinery by steam, a very 
small boiler will be sufficient. It is not ne- 
cessary to have a head of water, as that can 
be found in the cylinder, which can be turned 
by horse or any other convenient power. The 
plan of cleansing clothes by steam is not a 
new one, but it is contended by the inventor 
that his process is an improvement upon all 
heretofore applied to that purpose.” 

The washing of this hotel varies in amount 
from 3000 to 5000 pieces a day. It is all 
done by one man and three women, with less 
work for each than two dozen pieces in the 
ordinary mode of hand-rubbing, or by wash- 
ing-boards, 


—<_——— 


THOMAS CROMWELL, 


The following circumstance is related by 
J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, of Thomas Cromwell, 
which occurred in the early part of his cele- 
brated life. As Julius II., Pope of Rome, who 


had but little taste for letters, but was fond of 


hunting and the pleasures of the table, was one 
day reposing from the fatigues of the chase, 
he heard voices near him, singing a strange 
song. He asked with surprise what it meant, 
“Tt is some Englishmen,” was the answer, 
and three foreigners entered the room, each 
bearing a closely covered jar, which the 
youngest presented on his knees. This was 
Thomas Cromwell. He was the son of a 
blacksmith, of Putney; but he possessed a 
mind so penetrating, a judgment so sound, a 
heart so bold, ability so consummate, such 
easy elocution, such an accurate memory, 
such great activity, and so able a pen, that 
the most brilliant career was foreboded him, 
At the age of twenty he left England, being 
desirous to see the world, and began life as 
aclerk in the English factory at Antwerp. 
Shortly after this, two fellow countrymen 
from Boston came to him in their embarrass- 
ment. ‘“ What do you want?” he asked them. 
“Our townsmen have sent us to the pope,” 













But we do not know 
how to appear before him.” Cromwell, prompt 
to undertake everything, and knowing a little 
Italian, replied, “1 will go with you.” Then 
slapping his forehead, he muttered to himself, 
‘** What fish can I throw out as a bait to those 
greedy cormorants?” A friend informed him 
that the pope was very fond of dainties, 
Cromwell immediately ordered some exquisite 
jelly to be prepared, after the English fashion, 
and set out for Italy with his provisions and 
his two companions. ‘This was the man who 
appeared belore Julius after his return from 
the chase. “ Kings and princes alone eat of 
this preserve in England,” said Cromwell to 
the pope. One cardinal who was a greedier 
“cormorant” than his master, eagerly tasted 
the delicacy. “Try it,” he exclaimed, and 
the pope relishing this new confectionary, im- 
mediately signed the pardons, on condition, 
however, that the receipt for the jelly should 
be left with him, ‘ And thus were the jelly 
pardons obtained,” says the annalist. It was 
Cromwell’s first exploit, and the man who 
began his busy career by presenting jars of 
confectionary to the pope, was also the man 
destined to separate England from Rome, 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


TEMPTATION, 


During seasons of peculiar temptation, there 
seems great need to stand especially upon our 
guard, lest by yielding thereto, we incur both 
weakness and sorrow. ‘To observe a pretty 
correct course when no particular inducements 
offer to lead us astray, is less praiseworthy, 
than to maintain an erect and dignified stand- 
ing, when assailed by any influential motive 
to give way toerror, Although it is always 
necessary to abide on the watch-tower, and to 
be constant in prayer, yet a very special ex- 
ercise seems properly to obtain when the 
alluring or impulsive incentives to vice are 
decked in seductive colours and placed before 
us: then all our faith and resolution are 
brought into requisition, with the most ardent 
desire to be assisted in withstanding them in 
the Truth. ‘These particular seasons of temp- 
tation, should be regarded as the hinges upon 
which our prosperity and eternal welfare turn, 
and every wrong impulse should be as care- 
fully striven against, as though the door of 
our future happiness might be closed in con- 
sequence of it. 

By yielding to an improper temper, to cov- 
etousness, or to any other vice, we find that 
the golden cords of faith, hope, and charity, 
by which we had been measurably withdraw- 
ing from the things of time, become so weak- 
ened, that there is great danger of our being 
again brought amid the commotions of the gro- 
velling concerns of life. 

What a favour it is, under a sense of our 
need and the all-sufficiency of Divine assist- 
ance, to be enabled sincerely to adopt the short 
aspiration, after the simple manner set forth 
by our blessed Redeemer, “ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine 
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is the kingdom, the. power and the glory for- | when gathered ‘together, they brighten up, so 


ever, amen.”’ As we abide under the influence | 
of the quickening Spirit, no dependence upon 
any prescribed form of words can be admit- 
ted; for the evident tendency of this would be 
to quiet the mind in a false rest, while it still 
remains alienated and estranged from 
fountain of light and grace; but a single sigh 
under a lowly and reverent sense of our need, 
will be seen to be more acceptable in the Di- 
vine sight, than the most voluble prayer that 
can possibly proceed from the human lips, 
unattended by the holy unction, 

Oh! blessed Power indeed, which thus en- 
ables to resist evil and to depart from iniquity. 
For our temporal favours, we are bound by 
the strongest ties of gratitude, when we con- 
sider our continual unworthiness, and prone- 
ness to rebellion against those very laws which 
are only calculated to insure our safety and 
promote our happiness ; but gratitude appears 
insufficient for that preservation from vice, 
experienced by the devoted and obedient, and 
that assistance granted to aid us in pursuing 
the course which leads to never-ending bliss. 
In this condition of mind we can indeed esteem 
the precious “ blood of the covenant,” ** where- 
by we are sanctified” far beyond all price, 
through which alone we are placed in a capa- 
city for salvation if we are only willing to 
co-operate with the blessed help thus bestow- 
ed in unmerited mercy. Without the interpo- | 
sition of this holy Power, it is not only i impos. | 
sible to perform any good act, but even to| 
think a good thought; and it is through the | 
compassionate ministrations of this Spirit that | 
we are cured from human weakness and woe, | 
and are preserved from falling into the fatal 
snares of sin and corruption, which end in 
condemnation and death. 
that in Him all fulness dwells, and are con- 
firmed in the truth “ that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 


and things in earth, and things under the 


earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” Phil. ii, 10, 11.) 
times, comfort, hope and stability are experi- 


enced amid many conflicts: we may appear | 
to be so encircled by difficulties and hedged | 
about by error, that it seems to us impossible | 


either to stand still or to move any way, 
without being involved in some guilt; but how 
consoling to reflect that help is laid upon One 
who is mighty, and that if we are properly 
concerned to suppress the unsanctified nature, 
when it would willingly rise up, and busy 


itself in the affairs of Truth ; and give heed to| 


His holy teachings, His lamblike nature, He 


will make us skilful in his work, preserve us | 


in our proper sphere of usefulness, restrain 
the foot that would incline to step into the 
path of error, and through our instrumenta- 
lity, bring about marvellous works to His own 
eternal honour and glory, and to our own 
everlasting peace. 


ee 


It must be (says a writer of some note) 
that souls whom God has brought to his 
knowledge should meet and enlighten one 
another; live coals, when separated, go out; 


the | 


\in fishing, or of the amount caught, and all’ 
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as even to purify silver and gold, 


———— 


Suecramento Salmon Fisheries, 


The fishing business in the Sacramento at 
this point is increasing and expanding with 
astonishing rapidity from year to year, and 
from month to month. The water of the 
river must be alive with salmon, or such num- 
| bers caught daily must sensibly reduce them. 
But experienced fishermen inform us, while 
the run lasts, so countless is the number, that 
no matter how many are employed in the 
business, or how many are taken daily, no di- 
minution can be perceived, Even the “ tules” 
between this and the coast range are reported 
to be filled with salmon. 

The run this year is said to be greater than 
ever before known at this season, the heaviest 
runs heretofore having been experienced in 
June and July. ‘The extraordinary run of 
the present time is expected to continue for 
something like three weeks. The fish seem 
to run in immense schools, with some weeks 
intervening between the appearance of each 
school, during which the numbers taken are 
light as compared with the quantity taken 
during a time like the present, 

No account is kept of the number engaged 





| when 








Here we know) 


Here too, at! 


statements relative thereto are ‘made from 
estimates obtained from those who have expe- 
rience in the business, and probably approxi- 
mate correctness. ‘I‘hese estimates give the 
number of men employed now in taking fish 
‘in the Sacramento at about six hundred ; 3; the 
number of fish taken daily, on an average, at 
two thousand—thcir average weight seventeen | 
pounds, making thirty-four thousand pounds 
per day. Two cents per pound, which is) 
probably more than the present average price | 
by the quantity, would give a daily income to 
those employed of $68V0—not very high pay 
Hither the number of men engaged in the} 
business, we imagine, must be over esiimated 
or the number of fish under estimated. 

It requires two men to man a boat; which 
would give three hundred boats for six hun- 
dred men. ‘I'wo thousand fish a day would 
give to each man a Iraction over three as his | 
‘share. We presume few are fishing who do | 
| not catch a good many more than that num. | 
ber. We saw a bvat-load, the product of the 
| previous night, consisting of sixty-six salmon, | 
weighed yesterday morning. ‘They averaged | 
a fraction over seventeen pounds, and gave | 
thirty-three as the number caught by each 
man, instead of three as estimated above. | 
Say the six hundred fishermen, man, on an 
average, two hundred boats a night, the aver- 
age number caught by each boat but twenty, | 
and the sum total would be four thousand 
fish, instead of two thousand as estimated. 
Our impression is, that the latter comes nearer 
the mark than the former, as a good many of 
the fishermen send their fish directly to San 
Francisco; others take them to different points 
| lor salting. 








Large numbers are salted down daily, sev- | 
eral firms and individuals being exter nsively | 
engaged in this branch of the trade, The fish 
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are put down in hogsheads which 1 average, 
filled, about eight hundred pounds. 
From one to three thousand pounds are put 
down daily by those engaged in salting. An 
acquaintance has filled sixty-five hogsheads 
this season. 


The most of those engaged in salting, live 


}on the Washington side of the river, and salt 


their fish there. Including those engaged in 
salting, catching and selling, probably the fish 
business furnishes employment for a thousand 
men, 

The salmon fish is found in no other wa- 
ters in such vast multitudes as are met in the 
rivers emptying into the Pacific. On the At- 
lantic side the leading fish feature is the run 
of shad in the spring; on the Pacific side, sal- 
mon ascend our rivers at all seasons, in num- 
bers beyond all computation. In California 
and Oregon our rivers are alive with them; 
the great number taken by fishermen are but 
a drop from the bucket, Above this, on the 
coast side, tribes of Indians use no other food. 

In the course of a few years salmon fishing 
will extend itself to all the prominent rivers in 
the State. Catching and curing salmon will 
then have become a systemized business; the 
fish consumption wiil then have extended 
itself generally over the State, and more than 
likely become in the meantime an important 
article of export.—Sacramento Union. 

——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 397.) 


After the events recorded in our last num- 
ber, were over, Justice Corbet sent for Richard 
and his two friends, and told them he was 
sorry the priest was so uncivil as not to an- 
swer the queries, which he thought very rea- 
sonable, Whilst he was conversing with the 
Friends in his court, many of the inhabitants 


-| gathered round, and a satisfactory opportunity 


was given for Richard to open the ‘Truth to 


» the people, and to declare “the way and 


means to obtain the kingdom of heaven,” The 
justice was so moderate, that one of the neigh- 


| bours said to him, “ Mr. Corbet, we think you 
| will be a Quaker too,” 


To this he replied, 
*] wish I were a Quaker in my life and con- 
versation.” [le asked Richard for a copy of 
the Queries, in order that Langford might 
answer them in writing. Richard in reply 
said, “ That was buta private way of answer- 
ing. If he was not prepared then, we will 
give him a meeting next First-day at the stee- 
ple-house, or in the town-hall on a market- 
day.” Corbet said to this, “It is very fair.” 

Langford however, was not willing publicly 
to defend an indefensible cause, and no meet- 
ing was held; yet he was not hard towards 
Friends, even though several testified against 
him in his steeple-house. Some who were 
imprisoned ‘on that account, were liberated 
through his influence. Having sent his man 
to Richard Davies to collect Easter-reckon- 
ings, Richard told the man to tell his master, 
he would come to reckon with him by and 
by. Richard was as good as his promise, 
Many people were with the priest when the 
honest Quaker called, and heard no doubt 
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with interest the conversation that ensued. 
Richard told Langford, that if he could make 
it appear that he owed him anything, he 
would pay him, and he expected the like from 
him. The priest said Richard owed him for 
several years for the sacrament, Richard 
inquired what he meant by the word Sacra- 
ment, adding, he found no such word in the 
scripture. Upon being told that it was the 
bread and wine used in church, Richard said 
he had received none of it, and was therefore 
not liable to pay. Langford told him he 
might have partaken of it; upon which Rich- 
ard said, he did not believe their church was 
the true church of Christ, and that he did not 
believe he was a true minister of Christ, com- 
missioned by him to break bread and give to 
the people,—much less to sell it, or take 
money for it. He did not read he said, in all 
the scriptures, that true ministers of Christ 
took money from the people for breaking 
bread to them, Langford took the ground 
that the labourer was worthy of his hire, and 
quoted the words of the law, “Thou shalt not 
inuzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn.” ‘To this came the ready reply, 
“Thou hast trod out no corn for me,—and 
though thou art an hireling, yet I never hired 
thee.” 

Richard finding many persons paying the 
priest, asked him how he could in conscience 
take so much, and what scripture he had for 
his practice? Langford on this asked, “ What 
scripture he had for eating flummery.” Rich- 
ard promptly replied he had scripture for that. 
“Paul said to Timothy, ‘ For every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if 
it be received with thanksgiving; for it is) 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer.’ ” 
Richard in describing the interview adds: 
«* His communicants who were present, were 
much dissatisfied that he had no better answer 
and proof for his practice. So I desired the 
people to take notice, that he could not make | 
it appear by scripture, that | owed anything ;| 
but I told them that he owed me some money, 
and I desired him to pay it me, which he did. 
So we parted fairly. We have a saying,| 
‘That even, or often reckonings, make long | 
friends.’ He was very friendly afterwards, | 
and never sent to me more for Easter reckon- | 
ings. And as for the tithe, in time of har- 
vest, he charged his servants to take from me 
no more than their due, nor so much. | was 
informed he should say, ‘ He knew not why 
he should take anything from me, seeing [| 
had nothing from him.’ He lived here among | 
us many years a good neighbour ; and though | 
in a time of great persecution, yet he had no 
hand in persecuting us.” 

We learn from the testimony concerning 
Robert Owen,—whose imprisonment thrice in 
the year 1661, because he could not take the 
oath of allegiance we have already noticed,— 
that he was kept five years a prisoner on this 
charge; this probably was from the close of 
1661 to 1666. He was confined in the town 
of Dolegelly, in Merionethshire, and although 
it was within a mile of his dwelling-house, he 
was not permitted to go there during the 
whole period. His release at last appears to 
have been effected on this wise. The person 
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who had been the chief instrument in perse-| up apain and it goes on regularly ; but in vocal 


cuting him, falling sick, was brought serious- | prayer, if the words run on, and the spirit 
ly to consider his past life, which awakened | wanders, the clock strikes false, the hand 


great remorse of conscience. His anguish of 
mind for what he had done to Robert Owen 
was so great, that he could find neither rest 
nor ease until he had taken the necessary 
steps to set Robert at liberty, and had “ sent 
a special messenger to release him.” 

Of Robert Owen and Jane his wile, we will 
now give a short biographical sketch, for few 
even in the bright days of the Society, present 
more consistent examples of earnest zeal and 
dedication of heart, adorned with the Christian 
graces, 

Robert Owen was born about the year 1640, 
in Merionethshire, Wales. His parents stood 
high in the estimation of the world, having a 
competent inheritance, and their family was 
one of the greatest in those parts. Being thus 
educated in affluence, Robert was furnished 
with a good education, and doubtless his parents 
also sought to instruct him in things pertaining 
to godliness, He early in life was a seeker alter 
Truth, and in his seventeenth year, probably 
through the preaching of George Fox, at Dole- 
gelly, his mind was opened to teceive it, 
Rowland Ellis says of him, “In all his time 
[he] had the right hand among his equals ; 
brought upa scholar,—quick in apprehension, 
and whatever he took in hand he did it with 
all his might. He was zealously devoted to 
religion, and a great searcher for the pearl of 
great price ; being one of the first in our parts 
who sought after it; and having found it, he 
sold all to purchase the same.” 

Having embraced the Truth, he was soon 
called to suffer for it. In the Sixth month, 
1660, he was arrested, and with many other 
Friends sent to prison, because he could not 
conscientiously swear. He was hardly more 
than twenty years of age, yet he was confined 
for filtleen or sixteen weeks in prison, suffer- 
ing many hardships, and subjected to daily in- 
sult and abuse. ‘The sufferings he endured 


| during the year 1661, and his imprisonment 


for five years thereafter, have been already 
related. In the year 1674, he was with seve- 
ral other Friends committed to Dolegelly goal 
on the charge of absence from the national 
worship. 

At what time his mouth was first opened as 
a minister of the gospel, we do not know, but 
it would appear to have been early in life, 
Hugh Roberts says of him, “ He loved the 
company of such as were most substantial in 
religion, and was also beloved by them, and 
all sort of people that knew him, being greatly 
helpful to his brethren, and made a cause of 
gladness to those that were his fathers in the 
Truth. The Lord not only opened his heart 
like Lydia’s formerly, but he likewise opened 
his mouth to publish his name and Truth 
amongst many, travelling several times through 
his native country, Wales, where he was of 
good service.” 


(To becontinued.) 





Mental and Vocal Prayer.— Mental prayer, 
when our spirits wander, is like a watch stand- 
ing still, because the spring is down; wind it 


points not to the right hour, because some- 
thing is in disorder, and the striking is no- 
thing but noise.—Jeremy Taylor, 





BUDDING ROSES. 


Look attentively at any rose branch, and 
you will find at the bottom of every lafa 
small, scarcely perceptible swelling or protu- 
berance, looking altogether as innocent of 
growth as acup of cream. Remember, at the 
bottom of every leaf. Find another bough 
which has had its extremity injured or am- 
putated. Do you not see with what eagerness 
this little * bud” has shot forward to conceal 
and repair the damage? This modest little 
“bud” is the epitome of a rose tree, and 
though nursed in the bosom of the lordliest 
rose that ever bore a title, if you will detach 
it gently and apply it to the freshly peeled 
surface of the thorniest, scraggiest old rose, it 
will soon repay you for your trouble by turn- 
ing “ bright leaves to the air, and a dedication 
of its beauty to the sun.” 

I think those buds grow best which have 
already taken a start on the parent stem. I 
have certainly put in La Marques of half an 
inch in length, which are now masses of buds 
and foliage. 

Take a limb of the current year’s growth, 
which has become firm; slice off the bud with 
a little of the wood ; detach the bark with the 
bud on it by a little handling ; cut off the leaf, 
but leave the stem to hold it by ; place it be- 
tween your lips while you prepare a place 
for it. 

Select a similar limb on any other bush; if 
thorny, knock them off; draw a sharp pen- 
knife downwards through the bark, an inch or 
less; cross it with another cut, shorter, but 
always through the bark. Carefully raise the 
little corners thus made from the wood ; hold 
firmly on each side, and you can raise with 
the knife without breaking or tearing. Now 
put your little bud under these corners, and 
press altogether ; confine firmly with soft cot- 
ton thread, which may remain until it pro- 
duces an evident indentation, Cut off the 
branch a few inches above, and keep down 
the original buds as they show themselves, 

This is the whole matter, The finest roses 
will grow without any subsequent care, In- 
deed, | have inserted many, and forgotten 
them until they forced themselves on my at- 
tention by their elegance and vigour. 

Any bush will do to bud on, Some are 
merely preferable, as the “ Pride of France,” 
Daily,” and “ Multiflora.” 1 am very par- 
tial to the last, as it is common, affords a stock 
from cuttings in a few months, is vigorous, 
smooth, and easily backed. Well manured, 
one stock will support a great many varieties 
of the finest roses, 

The rose bush requires an annual spading, 
and of course a rich soil. For heavy mica- 
ceous loams, nothing is better as a manure 
than rotten chips, spaded in and spread an 
inch or more in depth on the surlace.—The 
Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 
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Selected. |they comprehend it not, Its wisdom is called that they are vain. Therefore let no man 
foolishness. glory in men; for all things are yours, and 
O vain and foolish world, is it in thee that ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” And 
we should trust?) Thou art but a mere illu- he further exhorted them to ‘*be kind one 
sion, and yet thou would’st have us confide in unto another, tender hearted, forgiving one 
thee! We find that in possessing thee, thou another, even as God for Christ’s sake, hath 
Se hast nothing substantial wherewithal to satisfy forgiven you. Be ye therefore followers of 
airy peaks and dells, aa . : . ¢ . 
Where fresh green moss like a velvet robe of rarest | OUT hearts, When thou offerest thyself to us God as dear children, and walk in love. Let 
beauty swells ; with a smiling countenance, it occasions trou- no man deceive you with vain words; and 
Again we see the gorgeous furze in its dress of am-| ble. When everything is ready to disappear, have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 


ber shine, thou presumest to promise us happiness ; but of darkness, but rather reprove them. Be ye 
not unwise, but understanding what the will 


With the glowing heath and bright sundew, and | he alone is truly happy, who by the light of 
of the Lord is, submitting yourselves one unto 


scented purple thyme; Je Shei. Mangus tm cltsieeeneal 
And the rich pine-odours float around, as in pleas- | 4¢SUS © irist, discovers thy emptiness,—Arch- | tng ye 
bishop of Cambray, another, in the fear of God.” 


ant days of old, 


THE FRIEND. 


THE HILLS! 


The hills! the hills! When we hear those words, 
we feel the joyous breeze 

Sweep past us on its free, wild way, like the sound | 
of stormy seas; 

We tread once more with blithesome step o’er the | 





When we deemed, at sunset’s lovely time, each stem 
was a shaft of gold. 


The hills! the hills! what painter's hand can shew 
the varied shades 

That flit o’er their streams, and glens, and knolls, 
and dewy fern-clad glades ? 


jewelled gift is cast, 
As if some wondrous pageantry in glittering state 
Swept past. 


morning light, 


ae 


For“ The Friend.” 


INDIVIDUAL FAITHFULNESS. 


‘These are individual duties, and none are 
excused from the discharge of them, in humble 
\fear, whatever may be his attainments or sta- 
jtion in the church; for the great object of our 


As the heart of man is the place where all | religious association, is to watch over one an- 
spiritual good in which we can participate, is other for good—Christ himself being our chief 
Each changing hue o’er their kingly brows like a| wrought, it is here that we are to look for the Shepherd, appointing to each his particular 


building up of the church—each one becoming 
obedient to the witness within himself—turn- 
There are colours like the fading eve, the pomp of | '8g away from the lo heres, and lo theres of 


men, who by vain janglings are not ony de- 


And the solemn gloom of purple skies in the still, | ceiving themselves, but misleading and stum- 


majestic night! 
And the sounds from their green solitudes, how 
wild and glad they seem— 


many a stream! 


The hills! the hills! from their lofty heights what | and where any set themselves up as teachers/on high, receiving 


radiant scenes we see— 


Fair sheltered valleys, fertile plains, and the far-off 
gleaming sea; 


We look on fields of harvest-wealth, with their| Work in themselves, but close up the way of 


bending ears of gold, 
On cities, hamlets, lordly halls, 
old; 


We see the ivied homesteads ’mid their mossy or- 
chards lie, 


With the blue smoke rising merrily to the clear|'o it by the heavenly ‘Teacher. 


o’erarching sky: 


bling others. It is a very easy matter to talk 


| duty. 

| *‘ Behold,” says our blessed Redeemer, “I 
send you forth as sheep among wolves; be ye 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” 
How responsible, therefore, is the profession 
| we are making of following Him who endured 








and reason about doctrines, and the support|the contradiction of sinners, returning not 
Clear bird-notes, and the hum of bees, and laugh of of the testimonies of ‘Truth, but these cannot 


be availingly known or upheld, but by obedi- 
ence to the witness for God in our own hearts ; 


| Failing for railing, and seeking not theirs but 
ithem, that he might save them from the power 
\of the enemy, And now that He is ascended 
g gilts for men, and for the 


. . . | . * . . 
and reformers—rebelling against the light of| rebellious also, let us not be too free in judg- 


the Spirit of Truth, they not only hinder the 


those who are looking for the fruits of a sound 


and shadowy forests | profession, as a confirmation of their faith, 


How much, therefore, depends upon the 
faithfulness of each heart to that made known 
i It has been 
for want of this, that so many have been led 


And amid their low and daisied crofts, by sunlit by the adversary of their souls, to depend 


pastures green, 
And beneath the shade of bending trees white cot- 
tage-dwellings gleam! 


upon a name to live, while they are yet dead 
in trespasses and sins, But as sure as the 
testimonies we are called uncompromisingly 


The hills! the hills! they bring glad tales from the |to bear, have their foundation in truth, so 


days of childhood back, 

When we marked the royal eagle’s flight, and trod 
the wild-deer track ; 

When we saw the storm-clouds gather, and the 
lightnings flash on high, 


sure will the endeavour to uphold them in the 
spirit of wrath and bitterness, defeat the very 
end for which we profess to labour, 

What seems to be needed to bring us out 


ing one of another, considering ourselves lest 
we also be tempted; for as we mete so shall 
|it be measured to us again. ‘Therefore let us 
endeavour to keep low in the spirit of our 
minds, lest through the exaltation thereof we 
become sorrowlully abased, 


—_—_— 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE TRUE STANDARD. 


The standard of the world and the standard 
of ‘Truth, though they may coincide in regu- 
lating the value of some things, differ so 
jgreatly in regard to much it is all-import- 
ant for the Christian to appreciate rightly, that 
it is necessary he should accustom himself to 
disregard the estimate which the world makes, 





Or heard the glorious thunder-peals like anthems | of spiritual bondage, is honesty with ourselves.|and permit his conduct and his acquisitions to 


rolling by. 
All beautiful they were to us, in sunlight and in 
gloom, 


And when the white mist floated o’er the glistening 
heather bloom: 


Oh! a world of magic loveliness our dreamy fancy | searchings of heart;” and if in sincerity of 


fills, 
When we hear a young voice telling of the hills— 
the glad green hills! 
Lucinpa EL.iort. 





Are we or are we not, more tenacious of our 
own selfish views and ends, than desirous to 
unite in the support and delence of the Truth ? 
‘“‘ For the divisions in Reuben there were great 


soul we should each one /or ourselves, eudea 
vour to see what part we have had in bring- 
ing suffering upon the body, and to forsake 


every evil way, then might we hope, through | 


Divine help, to have restored to us that bless- 


The True Light.—Jesus Christ is ‘the |ed unity and harmony which once character- 
light of every man that cometh into the world,’ | ized us as a people zealous of good works, 


John i. 9, As there is but one sun that illu- 
minates all bodies in the universe, so there is 
but one light that enlighteneth all souls. This 
light is Jesus Christ the eternal Word of God. 
Oh, how miserably blind are all who imagine 
themselves wise, while they continue destitute 
of that wisdom which Jesus Christ inspires ! 
Revelation appears to them like a dream ; the 
gospel is preached to all ranks of people, but 


The apostle in writing to his brethren, says, 
**T could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
for ye are yet carnal; tor whereas there is 
among you envying, and strife, and divisions, 
are ye not carnal, and walk as men? for 
while one saith I am of Paul; and another, | 
am of Apollos; are ye not carnal? The wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with God, and 
the Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, 


be tried in the unerring balance of the sanc- 
tuary. This exposes him to the contumely 
and ofitimes to the censure of those who do 
|not recognize the high criterion by which his 
actions are governed, and necessarily subjects 
him to crosses and mortifications that try his 
faith, and but for the peace of obedience and 
the recompense of reward to be hereafter re- 
vealed, on which his eye should be kept fixed, 
would cast him down, and make his path seem 
one of sorrow and disappointment. In refer- 
ence to these trials of faith and patience, John 
Griffith says: 

“Thou traveller Sionward, look forward to 
ithe joy set before thee, not suffering thine 
eyes to wander about thee, lest they convey 
|such delight to thy heart, as may infect thy 
jsoul with pernicious distempers, by which 
thou mayest be rendered unable to proceed on 
thy journey towards the holy city; and 
through the defect occasioned thereby to thy 
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sight, thou mayest, in a great measure, lose 
the glorious prospect of its beautiful situation | 
and the splendour of its structures. Beware | 
thou do not load thyself with the seemingly | 
pleasant fruit of that country through which 
thou travellest. Although it may appear to 
hang plentifully on each hand, it will neither | 
be of any use to thee in that heavenly coun- | | 
try whither thou art going, nor for refresh. | 
ment on the way thither. If thou hasta mind 
that thine own way should be prosperous, 
look steadily forward with a single eye to the | 
recompense of reward, Bring every motion 
towards seeking satisfaction in forbidden | 
places, immediately to the cross, and thou | 
wilt much sooner find the yoke of Christ | 
made easy and his burden light, all his ways | 
pleasant and his paths peace. This is abun- | 
dantly better than that uneasy in and out way | 
of travelling, sinning and of Ry repenting | 
and sinning again, “which lays a foundation | 
for murmuring, labour and toil; crying out, | 
as some do all their days, there is no com- | 
plete victory to be obtained over sin on this | 
side of the grave; miserable sinners we must | 
remain; when the cause thereof is wholly in 
themselves ; because they will not come into 
and abide in the help of the Lord, against the | 
mighty enemies of their soul’s happiness, 
which is altogether sufficient to give a com- 
plete victory over them; yea, to give power to 
triumph, and say, ‘ We are made more than 
conquerors through him that hath loved us,’” 
In another place, in speaking of members | 
in our Society who have never known what 
it is to have the standard of Truth established 
in their hearts, or who having known it, have 
fallen away from regulating their words and 
actions by it, he says, “* Whitby was the next 
meeting | attended, being on First-day, where 
I had very close laborious work, An earthly 
lofty spirit had taken place in some of the 
prote ssors; the tendency whereof is, by dark- | 
ening the understanding and blinding the | 
judgment, to account various weighty branches 
of our Christian testimony small trifling things. | 
Here the flesh that warreth against the spirit, | 
having the ascendency, its language is quite | s 
opposite thereto. The flesh saith, there is 


\that be of God, 


and efficacy. 


opportunity of knowing more than others, by 


| servants, and however eres 4 the form of 


godliness may be retained and observed, he 
thus describes, when speaking of being at | 
Bridlington meeting : ** Oh how greatly is that, | 

‘and many other meetings declined, both as to | 
‘number and a lively experience of true reli-| 
| gion: some Friends informed me as I remem- 
ber, that they knew the time, when fourteen | 
‘or fifteen ministers belonged to it; and now 
| perhaps, there is not a much greater number 
|of members of all sorts, Once there was a 
wonderful time of gathering into the vineyard 
| of Christ ; but since, with sorrow and lamen- 
tation it may be said, there has been a losing, 
scattering, and dwindling away in many 
| places ; the principal occasion whereof seems | 
|to have been, an inordinate love for transitory | 
enjoyments, lawful in themselves and in their | 
| places, but not to have the chief possession of | 
the mind. When this becomes the sorrowful | 
state of any, they cannot savour the things| 
but the things which be of| 
men ; and are of consequence deprived of that | 
\all-sufficient help, so to live and walk, as to 
answer the witness of God in others ; ve train | 
up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; and to maintain the testi- 
monies of ‘Truth with a convincing strength | 
So that although the form is 
retained in a considerable degree by such, 
and they may also be fortified with argu- 
ments, to maintain the consistency of our 
profession with the primitive plan laid down | 
in Holy Writ, yet wanting the salt of the king-| 
dom in themselves, all their pretensions with- | 
out it prove nothing ; yea worse than nothing ; 
seeing that by how much they have had the | 





| 


so much their condemnation will be greater.” 

We doubt not the true ministers of the gos- 
pel left among us can fully recognize the truth 
of the following, as coinciding with what is 
often their experience in this day of luke- 
warmness and revolt. 

‘| -have considered that our afflictions in 
this day, both in the manner and cause, differ | 
much jrom the trials of our worthy predeces-_ 
sors. ‘Their bodies were {requently imprison- 
ed and grossly abused by people of different 


The main design of gospel ministry is to turn 
the children of men to the grace of God in 
| themselves, which will teach them to work 
out their own salvation, and diligently to seek 
the Lord for themselves, and their strength 
being renewed in him, their spirits would 
unite with, and greatly help and relieve, the 
ministers in their gospel labours.” 


—— 


Letters from John Conran’s Journal. 
JOHN CONRAN TO JAMES ABELL. 
(Under deep trials.) 

Dublin, Fifth month Ist, 1812. 
Dear Friend,—I received thy very accept- 
able letter by our mutual friend, John Lecky, 
which came in a time when my mind was 
dipped into sympathy with the Seed, which [ 


| feared would be felt in a suffering state in va- 


rious sittings of the approaching solemnity, 

On the approach of these solemn seasons 
my lot is a suffering one, and though painful 
to the natural part in us, we ought not to re- 
| pine in being companions with our dear Lord 
and Master, and accounted worthy to suffer 


| with him; that when our measure is filled up 
iin his militant church, we may be favoured 


to have a mansion of his preparing in his 
triumphant church, in his holy presence, and 
in the company of his saints and angels, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and all sor- 


| rows are wiped away. 


This state, which is attainable, and is set 
before us that we may endeavour to attain it, 
is_worth patiently submitting to the light 


afflictions of this present season ; for, though 


we are at seasons crowned with the heavenly 
gilt, yet, if the wicked are permitted to make 
a crown of thorns, and we have to feel the 
sharpness of them as well as the shame, the 


disciple is not above or better than his Mas- 


ter; He also was crowned in both capacities, 


_ but the submissive language of his spirit was, 
| (let us remember it) : 
| will, O Father, be done,” 


* Not my will, but thy 
His holy Will con- 
cerning the members of his church is sancti- 


fication, and if his unerring wisdom choses 
the furnace for that end, he can bring us forth 
as he did the three children formerly, in safe- 


little in dress ; religion doth not consist in ap- religious persuasions; but our — when | ty, their garments undestroyed, and their bo- 


parel ; 
little in paying tythes, &e. to the priests ; | 
there is litle in carrying guns in our ships, to | 
defend ourselves in case we are attacked by | 
anenemy. ‘I'o which, | think, it may be} 
salely added, there is little or nothing in peo- 
ple who plead thus, pretending to be of our 
Society ; for if they can easily let fall those 
branches of our Christian testimony, | am | 
fully persuaded they will maintain the others 
no longer than they apprehend it will suit 
their temporal interest. | have often wonder 
ed why such continue to profess with us at all. 
They are not really of us, who are not con- 
cerned to maintain those principles and te st- 
monies which the Lord hath given us to bear.” 
The mournful and desolating effects pro- 
duced where the members of a meeting set up 
another standard than that which the Head of 
the Church has sanctioned, and walk by it, 
however favoured it may once have been, by 
the example and labours of honest, upright 





by means of the great unfaithiulness of many | 
under the same profession with ourselves ; 
being at times, on account of such, so closed 
up in a painful sense of death and darkness, | 
as to be somewhat like the prophet of old, | 
quite shut up and dumb with silence. This| 
may be occasioned by those who are so far | 
alienated from the sensible reaches of the| 
measure of grace in their own minds, as not| 
to be opened thereby to receive to advantage 
the word preached; for the word goeth not 
forth in vain; but will accomplish that for 
which it is sent. Silence may also be neces- 
sary, on account of those who have often 
been comfortably refreshed by sitting under a 
living ministry, yet neglecting their own duty 
ina spiritual labour for heavenly bread, look 
too much for food from the labour of others; 
which unjustifiable dependence and expecta- 
tion, are often disappointed and mortified, 





there is littie in language; there is| engaged in the work of the gospel, are often | dies without the smell of fire upon them, for 
| imprisoned, depressed, and greatly afflicted, | 


the angel of his Divine presence was with 
them, and is still with his afflicted little ones, 
who are preferring him to their chiefest joy 
in this world, 

l remember the saying of a dear Friend, 
Thomas Scattergood, under a holy influence, 
to me when under deep suffering, “ Satan 
hath desired to have thee to sift thee as w heat, 
but L have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not ;” and his holy prayer proved availing, 
even to this very day, enabling to speak well 
of the Lord's name, because his mercy endur- 
eth, and will endure from one generation to 
another, I nearly sympathize with thee, 
my dear friend, in thy present suffering 
state, but not as Job’s friends, in a similar 
trying dispensation, with presumption; no, 
my dear friend, but under a full persuasion that 
thy trials are in unutterable wisdom, to purify 
and to bring thee to a more {ull acknowledg- 
ment of the depths of His counsel—that thou 
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hadst known Him like Job, in an unspotted 
life and conversation, and brought praise to 
His Truth. Yet, here is not to be our rest, 
but to obtain a further knowledge of Him, in 
which every other consideration may be 
abased, and we bow ourselves before Him in 
dust and ashes, that He alone may be con- 
fessed, and His name (power) be exalted in 
us and over all, blessed forever! I salute 
thee, my dear friend, in the fresh feeling of 
that love which I believe flows at this time 
from the Fountain that will never be drawn 
dry, though flowing from generation to gene- 
ration, at which the Lord’s flock have at all 
times been made to drink, and at which the 
flocks of the stranger cannot partake. And 
may He who dwelt in the bush and it was 
not consumed, dwell in thee, and thou in Him, 
so that the arrows of the arches may be blunt- 
ed and turned aside, and the Lord may have 
the acknowledgment of praise, is the sincere 
desire of thy affectionate brother, 
Joun Conran, 
TO JOHN CONRAN, 

Esteemed Friend,— 

May the protecting arm of Divine Power 
shield thee through the yet remaining con- 
flicts, that thou may know a safe landing in 
the haven of an eternal rest! Thy love has 
been great to the Beloved of souls, manifested 
by thy attachment to His cause on the earth, 
which thou hast espoused and adhered unto in 
a day of shaking, when many were blown 
away, and have mingled with the chaff that 
floats in the air! What a favour in the part 
of the country thou lives in! Oh! that thou 
mayst know the Ancient of days to be with 
thee now when old age is making its ravages, 
that thou mayst be the encourager of the 


young branches of the family whom the Head | 


of the Church may bring forth into usefulness. 


My spirit was united to some of those, for} 


whose establishment in the Truth I have de- 
sired, that the walls of our Zion, which have 
been marred, may be completely restored and 
built up, that there may be rendered unto the 
Lord of hosts the glory that is due. Then 
will He restore unto Israel judges as at the 
first, and counsellors as in the beginning! 
In the fellowship of the gospel, | conclude, 
remaining thy friend, 
Henry Hutt, 
—_—<_S 
Selected. 


Address of a faithful Wife to her Husband, 
who had lost his earthly possessions, 


Thou art all that this poor heart can cling 
to; yet I feel that I am rich in blessings ; and 
the tear of this most bitter moment still is 
mingled with a strange joy. Reposing on thy 
heart, I hear the blasts of fortune sweeping 
by as a babe lists to music—wondering, but 
not affrighted. Inthe darkest hour thy smile 
is brightest; and when I’m most distressed, 
then am I most beloved. In hours like this, 
the soul’s resources rise, and all its strength 
bounds into being. 1 would rather live with 
all my faculties thus wakened round me, of 
hopes, and fears, and joys, and sympathies, 
a few short moments, even with every feeling 
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smarting from the deep lash—than a long 
age, however calm and free from turbulence, 
bereft of those most high capacities, 

Not vainly have I nursed them; for there 
is an impulse even in suffering—and so pure 
rise the eternal hopes, called forth by the an- 
guish of a world-wearied spirit; with such 
light they rush before me like a sunny ray, 
piercing the dark shades of my clouded 
thoughts, that, for such high and holy conso- 
lations I welcome misery—and I know thy 
heart hath the same blessed anchor. In hea- 
venward hopes we drank the cup of youthful 
happiness ; and now when sorrow shades our 
early promise, in heavenward érus¢ we'll com- 
fort one another. 





Expanding the Chest.—Those in easy cir- 
cumstances, or those who pursue sedentary 
employment within doors, use their lungs but 
little, breathe but little air in the chest, and 
thus, independently of positions, contract a 
wretchedly small chest, and lay the founda- 
tion for the loss of health and beauty. All 
this can be obviated by a little attention to the 
manner of breathing. Recollect the lungs are 
like a bladder in their structure, and can 
stretch open to double their size with perfect 
safety, giving a noble chest and perfect immu- 
nity from consumption, 

The agent, and only agent required, is the 
common air we breathe, supposing, however, 
that no obstacle exists, external to the chest, 
such as twining it about with stays, or having 
the shoulders lie upon it. On rising from the 
bed in the morning, place yourself in an erect 
posture, with your head thrown back and your 
shoulders entirely off from the chest, then in- 
hale all the air that can be got in; then hold 
your breath, and throw your arms off behind ; 
hold your breath as long as possible. Repeat 
these long breaths as many times as you 
please. Done in a cold atmosphere it is much 
better, because the air is much denser, and will 
act much more powerfully in expanding the 
chest. Exercising the chest in this manner, 
it will become flexible and expansible, and 


will enlarge the capacity and size of the lungs. | 


—Scientific American, 





The Marble Business.—An article in 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine upon American 
marbles, says that the tract of country lying 
between the Adirondac mountains on the east, 
and extending {rom the northern part of Ver- 
mont south, into Connecticut, contains the 
finest specimens of marble in the world. The 
Parian marble, so long celebrated as unsur- 
passed in quality and variety, the writer says, 
is exceeded in every respect by that of New 
England. ‘The value of the marble quarried 
there, is now amounting to $7,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

—— 

George Newland was one of those happy 
few, who have offered to their Maker “the 
flower in the bud;” the aspirations of his 
young and tender mind were to Him who said 
** Sufler little children to come unto me.” He 
desired to withdraw from the temptations of 
thoughtless companions; and when he per- 
mitted his mind to enter into the follies of 
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childhood, conviction, sorrow, and repentance 
followed. In his twelfth year he became a 
preacher, and travelled in the work of the 
ministry, exciting surprise and admiration by 
his childish stature and countenance, as he 
stood forth to deliver the solemn truths of the 
gospel, and exhort those of mature and ad- 
vanced age. He made a happy and peaceful 
close, saying, he had “ served the Lord in his 
health, and felt the benefit thereof.”’—Lead- 
beater’s B. NN. 





(ee 


He who: hates his neighbour is miserable 
himself, and makes all around him feel mise- 
rable, 
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By the late accounts from New Orleans, it 
would appear that the Yellow Fever is on the 
decline, the number of deaths having fallen 
below two hundred per day, for two or three 
days: on the 2ist ultimo, there were 270 
deaths, 248 being from the fever. 

The decrease is probably to be attributed 
more to the greatly diminished number of in- 
habitants—nearly all having left who could 
get away, and upwards of ten thousand hav- 
ing died, of whom more than eight thousand 
died with the fever—than to any abatement of 
the violence of the disorder. 

In the latter part of the Fifth month, when 
the first cases of yellow fever were reported, 
the population of that city was stated to be 
150,000. At first the mortality was not 
| alarming, but as the disease became epidemic, 

it rapidly affected the unacclimated and prov- 
ed exceedingly fatal. When the alarm be- 
came general, the citizens crowded every 
mode of conveyance to escape from the infect- 
ed atmosphere, and it is supposed that about 
one hundred thousand left in little more than 
,a month, Notwithstanding this great deser- 
tion, the mortality reached at one time over 
three hundred a day, and that for several 
days; which if the number remaining in the 
| city is correctly represented, exceeds anything 
‘ever known in this country before, and is 
greater than during the great Plague in Lon- 
| don. 


| It was with great difficulty that the burial 
| of the dead could be effected, and the scenes 
| occurring at the different grave-yards are too 
|horrible to be recorded. The report of a 
|number of bodies having been burnt is, we 
| believe, untrue. It is most grateful to know, 
that a number of the citizens, composing the 
Howard Association, have devoted themselves 
to succour and provide for the sick and desti- 
tute, and amid the appalling scenes of suffer- 
ing and death, have been unwearied in their 
eflorts to render whatever aid and consolation 
were in their power; and also that in very 
many places in all parts of the country, the 
sympathy felt for our afflicted brethren has 
led to raising large sums of money, to assist 
the Howard Association in its praiseworthy 
labours. 
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and ought to bring every one to serious 
thoughtlulness respecting their own prepara- 
tion for death, and the influence they are ex- 
erting in promoting or retarding the spread 
of religion inthe community. ‘These scourges 
do not come by chance, nor are they to be 
controlled by human means, when the Al- 
mighty sees fit to visit our transgressions with 
the rod. There is no room for self-compla- 
cency on the part of any ; wickedness abounds 
throughout the land; and while our hearts are 
touched and in some measure softened with 
the accounts of suffering and sorrow dispensed 
to our fellow countrymen in that awfully- 
smitten city, let‘us remember the language of 
our Saviour to those around him, when allud- 
ing to a calamity that had befallen their fel- 
lows, he said, “* Suppose ye that these Gali- 
leans were sinners above all the Galileans 
because they suffered such things? I tell you 
Nay; but except ye repent ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” In most unmerited mercy our 
heavenly Father has withheld the general 
punishment our guilty land deserves ; sparing 
us yet a little longer for the sake of his hum- 
ble, upright children, to be found here and 
there among all professing Christians, and 
who, obscure and despised as they may be, are 
the salt that preserves us, and by their righte- 
ousness and their prayers, call down the 
many blessings, of which we are such ungrate- 
ful recipients. But we know not how soon 
our turn may come, unless the people are 
brought more generally to regard justice and 
equity, and to render unto the Lord the love 
and homage which are his due. 





We would call the attention of our readers 
to the proposal for publishing a new and com- 
plete edition of Piety Promoted, which appears 
in our journal of to-day. There is perhaps, 
no kind of religious reading more attractive | 
to young persons, or more likely to arrest} 
their attention, and permanently impress their 
feelings, than the short sketches of the lives 
and dying sayings of the members of our re- 
ligious Society, who have been favoured with 
a blessed assurance of being accepted in the 
Beloved, as recorded in this well-known 
work, We believe it has been instrumental 
under the Divine blessing, of awakening 
many to a serious consideration of their con- | 
dition, and to seek for a preparation of heart 
to meet the awful hour of death. We hope 
Friends generally will introduce the work 


This visitation has truly been an awful one, | interesting to those whose memory it 





into their families. 

Physical Geography, by Mary Somervitter. 
A new American, from the third revised 
London edition, with Notes and a Glossa- 
ry, by W. S. W. Ruscnensercer, M. D. 
Philadelphia. 1853. 


This enlarged edition of Somerville’s Physi- 
cal Geography, is a valuable accession to our 
stock of useful books, It contains nearly one- 
half more matter than the original work, 
and is brought up to the latest dates upon those 
parts where our knowledge is still incomplete. 
This rapid glance—for such it must be con- 
sidered to be—over the whole earth, is more 
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refreshes, 
and whose information it completes and fills 
up, than to the mere learner, or even the 
general reader. Like the more ambitious at- 
tempt of Humboldt, the Cosmos, it presup- 
poses a considerable degree of knowledge in 
the reader, whom the latter work frequently 
puzzles more than it enlightens, by its con- 
stant allusions to abstruse points in philosophy 
and science. This work of Mary Somerville 
is, notwithstanding the almost unavoidable 
defect we have pointed out, a work which 
will be read with great interest and profit by 
the general reader. A treatise on Physical 
Geography, written with thorough knowledge 
of the subject, and adapted to the capacity of 
learners and the wants of schools, would, we 
think, be highly appreciated and widely cir- 
culated. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools commenced their winter session on 
Fifth-day, the lst instant, the Boys’ at the school- 
house on Cherry street below Ninth street, and the 
Girls’ at their school-house on St. James street 
above Sixth street. 

The different branches taught in these two schools 
have been so repeatedly stated, that it seems not 
needful to recapitulate them. The schools are un- 
der the same supervision as heretofore, and great 
care is taken that they shall possess every facility 
for conferring a sound literary and religiously- 
guarded education. 

It is very desirable that those who intend placing 
children in either of these schools, should enter 
them at the commencement of the session, so that 
the classification may be completed as early as 
practicable, and the pupils composing the respec- 
tive classes begin their studies together. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Willis R. Smith, 0., $5, to 27, vol. 
27; from Amos Battey, agent, Vt., for G. Guindon, 
J. F. Meader, Jarvis Hoag, D. Hallock, $2 each, 


vol. 26, J. M. Hoag, $4, vols. 25 and 26, G. Hark- | 





and of death, and the humble, stedfast hope of a 
happy immortality which sustained them in their 
closing days, are strong incentives to follow their 
example and to walk in their footsteps. The re- 
cords of the religious Society of Friends, furnish a 
large number of interesting and instructive narra- 
tives of this description, which, at different periods, 
have been collected and published under the title of 
Piety PRomMoren. 

This work contains short biographical sketches 
of many of the early members of the Society, as well 
as some of more recent date; showing, that as they 
submitted to the visitations of Divine Grace and 
obeyed its teachings, they were qualified for useful- 
ness in the Church, and enabled to show forth the 
fruits of righteousness. 

From the year 1656 to 1712, there are accounts 
of 258 persons ;—and from 1712 to 1828, there are 
347. Some of these Volumes, we believe, have 
never been re-printed in this country, and the last 
English edition having been issued many years ago, 
the Work is now very rare. 

At a time when so much unprofitable reading is 
placed in the way of our members, the tendency of 
which is to draw away the mind from serious 
thoughtfulness and a faithful maintenance of our 
religious principles and testimonies, it is particular- 
ly desirable that books of a solid and edifying cha- 
racter should be furnished to our members; and 
perhaps there is no work, after the Holy Scriptures, 
better adapted than Piety Promorep, for vocal 
reading in families and for counteracting the loose 
and irreligious tendencies of the present day. 

These considerations have induced the proposal 
to republish the work, provided a sufficient number 
is subscribed for to defray the cost of publication. 
It will be printed on fine paper, with a good clear 
type, and well bound in sheep, for $3.00 a copy, 
consisting of four volumes duodecimo, containing 
together nearly 1800 pages—seven copies will be 
given for $18. 

Persons holding subscription papers will please 
forward them early to 

Witiiam Evans, No. 134 S. Front street, or 
Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street. 


Philada., Seventh month, 1853. 


At a Meeting for Sufferings, held in Philadelphia, ,the 
17th of the Sixth month, 1853: 


Proposals having been now produced and read for 


ness, $4, vols. 25 and 26, Benj. Taber, $4, vols. 26 | the printing of an edition of Piety Promorep, con- 


Warner Atkinson, $2, vol. 27, Th. Mooreland, $2, 


Jr., $2, vol. 27. 


WHITELAND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Instruction is given in the common branches of 
an English education, also in Latin, Geometry, and 
some of its applications. Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, and Physiology, are taught and illustrated by 
lectures and appropriate apparatus, &c. 

Those wishing to apply for the Winter Term, to 
commence the first Second-day in the Eleventh 
month, are desired to do so before the end of Ninth 
month. 

Address—Yardley Warner, Warren Tavern P. O., 

Chester Co., Pa.; or John C. Allen, No. 179 8. 
Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


PIETY PROMOTED. 


It is proposed to publish by subscription, a com- 
plete edition of 


“ Piety Promoted :” being a collection of the dying say- 
ings of many of the People called Quakers, with some 
memorials of their lives. 


Among the most useful outward means of promo- 
ting the love of virtue and a desire to live a reli- 
gious life, we may safely rank the Memoirs of the 
lives and dying sayings of the righteous. Their 
blameless and consistent conduct and conversation, 
their peaceful tranquillity on the bed of sickness 


'and 27; from Jehu Fawcett, agent, O., for Jacob | taining short accounts of the lives and dying say- 
| Barber, $2, to 34, vol. 27, Jane Heald, $2, vol. 27, | 


ings of Friends, commencing with the year 1656, 


| and continued up to the year 1828, the number be- 
vol. 27, Stacy Cook, $2, vol. 28, and Stacy Cook, | 


ing about 600; it was approved, and the Friends 
proposing to print the edition are encouraged to 
prosecute the work, should a sufficient number of 
subscribers be obtained to warrant the publication. 
Extract from the Minutes, 
Wituiam Evans, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Managers are desirous to engage a 
Steward and Matron for this Institution. Ap- 
plication in writing may be made to either of 
the undérsigned. 

Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street. 
Charles Ellis, No, 95 S. Eighth street, or No. 
56 Chestnut street. Jeremiah Hacker, No. 
1448S. Fourth street. Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 
101 N. Tenth street. John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, or No. 138 Race street. 
William Bettle, No. 14 S, Third street. 





MarriepD, on Third-day, Eighth month 30th, 
1853, at Friends’ meeting-house on Sixth street, 
Wit.iam R. Dutton, to Saran, daughter of Thomas 
Scattergood, all of Philadelphia. 
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